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Tho following Diacoursa was prepared and proiichcil to my people, without 
reference to publication. A number of my pariahioners have, however, es- 
pressed ft desire to possess it in a more permanent fbim, and have it mora 
■widely circulated. After making a few verhal alterations, I have, therefore 
given it to the press, hy their direction and request, with the hope that it may 
contribute, in some humble measure, to swell ihe increasing tide of opposition 
to legalised kidnapping. 

C. P. B. 

Greenevillb, NoRivicH, July, 18S4. 
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DISCOURSE. 



We have no right 10 do mong. This loos » Iraim. Bnl 
there is i law of our land which seems to make it a 
mooted question. We refet to that which requites the ten- 
dilion ot fugitives from Soothem bondage. This law was 
passed foor years ago. We then gave onr views of its mho- 
manity in a Thanksgiving sermon. But recent events have 
brought the srtbjeet up again and given it a painful, and even 
appalling prominence. The whole land is stirred, as by a 
moral earthquake. The pulpit and the press are teemtng 
with the subject. And well ibey may be ; for this is a sub- 
ject of the greatest possible importance. It is a groat raor«i 
question. There is a right and a wrong about it ; we onshl 
10 inquire after the right. It is a qtiestion npon which G«l 
has spoken. We ought to seek after His will. It is inti- 
mately cOBuecled with the spread ot Christ's kingdom. Our 
hands arc enfeebled because they arc stained with Mood. 
Onr missionaries have often felt this, whilst trying to com- 
mend the religion of America to the heathen. They have 
been among the first to come to the light on the whole sub- 
ject of slavery, for ihey have felt that even the heathen 
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™id see h„,v i„c„cil.bl. il i. wi.l, ,ta „,,^i„„ „f „„ 

And then Ihis Fogiuve Sh™ L.,v inlimael, affecM th, 
welftre of mors Ihai, thve, million of oor feilo».men now 
l»M m „„d bondage i„ ,h,. " Und of ,he free." Il i, .„. of 
Ih. slrong l,nk. in .he oh.in ih.i hinds Ihem. Indeed, il at- 
fea. .he „4.fe SML I. is ,he .eslimony of Ihousand, of 
the mos. comp,.en. Soniherners themselves, thai slavery is 
de,„o,al,.ing in i„ inJoenoe on th. „h«l. „f sooiety ; and the 
Fngtltve Slav. Law is designed ,„ aid in upholding the 
wto e system, with all its demotalizing lend.neies. 

ThB law ,s also one of a series of determined and des- 
perate ttie^res fo, extending ,„i p„pe,„.ii„g ,^,3 „f„, 
ystcn, of Am.„e.„ Slavery, untti the whole land shall b. 
brought onder its eottupling influences. 

Let tne add, this Fugitive Slave Law is, and must be 
offeustv. in the sight of K.d, It is one of .he,, gi.antie,' 
atonal sms, for .hieh every reflecting Cristt.n m„;. feel 
mat we have reason to fear Divine judgments. 

Surely, I n.ed say no more to show how important the 
«.bi.e, ,s, or how much it deserves enr attention, .ve„ 
aside from iho recent painful, humilialing ev.nts which give 
.t a pecultar importance. When these are added, necessity is 
i..d upon US. It is time something more we,, ^ii, and 
much more done, if possihle, to arr.st the spreading power 
of this monstrous wickedness. 

We believe this is now very generally felt. But as to 
what should be ^.d, and what shotfld b. done, minds will 
honestly differ, .lad it is . suhjec. up„. which difl-erence of 
opinion t. ap, .0 b. a.teuded with e.vcit.m.nt. I, is a pain- 
M subject, and can h.tdly be considered without e„,te,.ent. 
>«t .0 fid on such a subject is inhuman. And ye. wisely 
to regulate our fe.lings, and tmdly » temper our speech, is 
not only a chrisiinn duty, but best promotes also Ih. end a. 
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wliich we aim. Over-excitemeiit and iiiiomjieraie si^ecU 
injure aii7 cause. We design therefore to speak calmly but 
firmly, plainly but kimlly, leaving each one lo judge for him- 
self, in the fear of God, as to llic irnih of what we say. 

The great truth or duty which we wish lo nssert at the 
present lime, is well presented in the very language of thn 
text, which I will repeat; "Thnu shall not deliver unto 
his master the servant that is escaped from his master nnlo 
Ihee; he shall dwell with thee, even among yon in that 
place which ho shall choose in one of thy gates, where it 
likelh him best: thou shall not oppress him." Or, m 

other words, we have no ri^kt to deliver up the fui'itive. 

The law which requires it is lerovg in morals, mid cannot 

be binding on vs. 

This is our position. We prefer thns plainly, distinctly, 

to state it at the outset, for we think it can be. justified. 

i. To deliver up the fus^iiive is to make war on his t«- 
alienabk rights. Be has rights which God gave him, over 
and above all liuman laws. This was a self-evident truth iu 
1776. It is no less a truth now, although some seem to for- 
get il. 

I meet a fellow man in the street* ; his face is darker than 
mine ; he is on his way lo Canada : have I any right to stop 
him ? Have I any right lo seize and bind him, and send him 
back to Virginia? If 1 were ten limes as strong as I am now, 
would thai confer upon me any right ! If I were as strong 
as the United Slates Government, would that confer upon roe 
any such right ? How plain is the answer to these questions. 
Might does nol make right. And yet this is all the right 
there is in the Fugitive Slave Law. It is the strong forci- 
bly wresting from the weak his inalienable rights ; tearing 

'HeraaiKiiniineortvioonierDlaces I use ths same nreunifni, in nearly llie mim 
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from our ]>onv hiMihcr, simply because we lias'R ilie power, 
that which Ood gat-e him as exclusively his own. 

Ceriaiiily, that about '■ inalicnal/le rights,'' which foiiiid 
its way into oiii Declaration of Independence, was not a 
mere rhetorical Sourish. If it was, our revolution was on 
unjustifiable rebellion, and we ought to return to out allegi- 
ance to Great Briiaiu as soon as possible. But if it was not, 
then this poof fugitive has these rights. He has never for- 
feited them. He has jtisl as good a right, to "life, liberty 
and the pursnit of happiness," as any other person in all the 
land. He has jnst as good a right to choose, for himself and 
family, his place of abode, his oecupat.ion, as any other man, 
high or low, black or white, tf he chooses to go to Canada, 
I hove no more right to slop him than I have to slop Presi- 
dent Pierce or Lord Elgin, ou the same jonrney- All the 
inhabitants of this town have no more. Atl the inhabitants 
of the United Stales have no more. He has broken no law, 
htiman or divine, in running away. He has only done that 
which God gave him a perfect right to do. And as such a 
person stands before me now, in the actual possession of these 
inalienable rights, it is jnst as wicked for me to reduce him 
again to bondage, as it would be for me to go to Ihe coast of 
Africa, and seize a man there, and reduce him to bondage. 
The Government has no more right to kidnap a man in a 
free State than they have on the coast of Africa; no more 
right to enslave a colored man than they have a white ; no 
more right to march off Anthony Burns, amidst bristling 
bayonets and at the cannon's mouth, than they have to serve 
Governor IVashhurn, or Mayor Smith of Boston, in the same 
way. And surely, the mere fact that a poor man has once 
been deprived of his inalienable rights, is no reason why he 
should be again. Or the fact that the Government is strong- 
er than an individual, is no reason why the ' 
should do wrong any more than an individual. 
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If indeed there be any siicli ihliig as ■' inalienable riglils,-' 



Tiple 



i have en- 



deavored !o stale ihem in the simplest possible language, 
that iheir inithfiihiess might be the more manifest, And it 
does seem as though there was no denying any one of tliem. 
And if so, then the conclusion is inevitable that the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law is at war with the inalienable rights of the 
poor fugitive. 

II. And if this be so, it is also against the law of God, for 
God requires iis to respect the righls of our fellow man. 
Yea, it is against the express statnles of the Divine law_ 
The text is clear and concliisii'e. IVhelher it respects slaves, 
escaping from surrounding nations and coming amongst the 
Israelites, or servants of the Hebrews fleeing from their 
masters, it makes no difference ; they were to be unmoiested ; 
they might choose their own dwelling-place. Ood here 
recognizes these inalienable rights to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

Bnt even though we entirely mistake in the interpretation 
of this passage, the "golden rule," "All things, therefore, 
whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them," makes our duty plain. If we were fleeing from 
oppression, should we like to have one stronger than we, seize 
us, and bind us, and carry us back to unrequited toil ? Wo 
have no more right to seize another. Indeed, the act ia just 
as plainly a violation of moral and divine law as stealing or 
murder. And when we come to look at this thing just as it 
is, it is plain that we have no more right to execute this Fu- 
gitive Slave Law than we have to murder or to steal ; the 
Government has none, In fact, if, as so many patriot orators 
have told us, liberty is worth more than life, it is worse to re- 
duce a man to bondage than it is to lake his life. For one, 
I would no sooner lift a finger to help execute the Fugitive 
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S avc Law, ll,„„ I ,„„|,| ,,„ ,j„ „,^„„,^ ^^_^ 

r ».Se ., i„,„ ,te he.,, rf . fe„„„ ,„„„ „„, , ,i„ ^„^ 
... D.fo,= God, I tave „o m.,e ,i.h. ,a do ,h= „„, ,,,.„ 
1 [lave to do the othc, 

III. This Fngiiive Slave Law is „I „„r ,v,ih the Constiiu- 
l.o„ of ,he United Siates. Wo a,e „„, .„ as.,emblaBe of 
lawye,s, o, judges, „, ,he Sap,e,TO Oo„„ of the United 
States, nevertheless we have jnst as good a tight to our opin- 
ion on this subject a. the S„p,eme Court i,.elf. And lhe,e 
are some thing, about thesubjeet so plain tl„t he "may ,e.d 
that tuns..' I, ,e„,i,es no peouiia, sagaoity to see that Ihete 
are itreconcdable discrepancies between this Fugitive Slave 
act and some of the fnudamcntal ptinciples, and some of the 
chief p,ov,sions and safegua,ds of on, gl„,io„s Constitution 

The Oonst.tutiou was adopted, as it is said in the preamble 
to "estabhsh jttslice, insure domestic ttanquility, p,ovid, for 
the common defense, ptomote the general welfare and secure 
llio blessings of liberty to oors.lvef and our posterity » This 
P,|B,t,ve Slave Law is at war wtlh all these glcious cuds. 

The Constitution says thai no person shall be "deprived of 
lite, (tSerlj, or property, without due process of law." This 
law ,s cTecnted with a very imdue process. 

The Constitution provides that "in all criminal prosecn- 
tions" there shall be > trial by «au impartial jury." The 
fngitive IS Ireaki as a criminal ; and yet he has no trial by 
jury. ' 

The Constitution provides that a crimimal shall " be con- 
fronted with the witnesses against him," fac. to face, and 
have the privilege of cross-questioning them. In this case, a 
mere certilieate of a magistrate, taken in a distant State, no 
matter with what bias, or with what intent to defraud, shall 
be taken as Sual and conclusive, even against the liberty of a 
fellow man and of his posterity to the end of lime. 
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Or again, ■' In suits atcommoii Kiw," llie UonHliUitioii pro- 
vides, that "where the vahie in controversy exceeds twenty 
dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be preserved." Snrely, 
a man is worth more than twenty dollars to himself; and yet 
where he is himself in controversy the right of trial by jury 
is denied him. 

It is thus that the law is at war with some of the plainest 
principles of the Constitution, as wel! as many of the dear- 
est rights of man, which that truly venerable and excellent 
instrument professes sacredly to guard. Accordingly, many 
of the ablest men in the country, both North and Sonth, re- 
gard the law as unconstitutional. AhJ if words mean any 
thing, it was held, even by Daniel Webster, iu his real judg- 
ment, that that clause in the Constitution which provides for 
the rendition of fugitives did not contemplate such a law at 
all; that it conferred upon Congress no power to make such 
a law. He says, " I have always thought that the Constitu- 
tion addressed itself to the legislatures of the States them- 
selves. ***** It is said that a person escaping 
into another State, and becoming therefore within the juris- 
diction of that State, shall be delivered up. It seems to me 
that the plain import of the passage is, that the State itself, 
in obedience to the injunction of the Constitution, shall cause 
him to he delivered up. This is my judgment. I have al- 
ways entertained it ; I entertain it now." Mr. Rhett, a 
Senator from South Carolina, in 1850, warmly advocated the 
same sentiment. Uobert Rantoul, of Mi^s., the same. A 
Judge ill Wisconsin has recently discharged a fugitive on the 
ground that the law is unconstitutional, for this as well as 
other reasons.* 

And beside all these Constitutional objections, there are 
some other features of this law so unjust and so odious that 

•The Supreme Court of Wisconsin 
above alluded b>, and a, Comnii^Hione 
the ground that the lave is niujonstitiili 
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all our mora! natnre revolts at the barbarity. It is especially 
provided that its process shall he " summary." There is an 
indecent haste about it. It would not subject the slave- 
holder to the least inconvenience of delay in reclaiming his 
property. It thinks more of a slight inconvenience or ex- 
pense on his part than it does of life and liberty to another, 
who is claimed as a slave. A poor fellow was thus hurried 
off from New York, without even time to let his wife and 
children know what had befallen him. Whilst they looked 
for his return at night, he was already on his way South to 
wear out the remnant of his days for another. 

This law places too much power also in the hands of a 
single man, and ho but a subordinate, petty officer of Gov- 
ernment, And yet this inferior ofUcer, not even a judge — 
a mere commissioner — .constitutes the entire court ; judge, 
jury, arbitrator and all. And his decision is final and un- 
questionable. There is no review, no appeal. We have 
already seen that the Constitution does not allow twenty 
dollars' worth of goods in litigation to be so imperiled. And 
why should the liberty of a man be? 

But worse than all else, the law offers a distinct, direct 
Irilc for a decision adverse to the interests of the poor fugi- 
tive-— giving the Commissioner ten dollars if he decides that 
the person on trial is a slave, only five dollars if he is obliged 
to decide that he is a freeman ! Was there evev any thing 
more monstrous in human legislation? Was a court ever 
constituted with more express reference to making it corrupt 
and false in all it does ? We have never seen any apology 
offered for this anomaly in the law. We think it well that 
none has been attempted, for it is incapable of explanation. 
It bears on its face unmistakable evidence of its base intent. 

Of course, a law so open to abuse, will he abused, — has 
hcen abused. Those who were truly free must have been 
dragged away to hopeless captivity, la the very first case 
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tried under this law, a free man* was carried off to Maryland. 
The Marshal believed he was free, and would not leave him at - 
the State 1 ine, as he might have done, but followed him even 
to the door of the supposed master, and there the mistake 
was acknowledged and the man was returned. Another in 
Indiana was thus taken, the claimant himself being present, 
and the proof being satisfactory to the Commissioner. But 
all was false, and the man recovered two thousand dollars 
damages for being thus kidnapped. In another case a whole 
family of free persons, living quietly in their home in India- 
na, were seized and marched off by a gang of ruffian claim- 
ants. The citizens knowing they were free, turned out in a 
body and brought them back. 

These are some of the mistakes which have been discov- 
ered. How many more have occurred which have not been 
discovered, we know not, But can that law bo just which 
thus imperils the liberties of freemen? 

But still it may be said that we have agreed to deliver up 
the fugitive — there is such a provision in the Constitution. 
We grant that there is such a clause, so understood by some. 
But if we had that document to malte over again, the free 
States would not now consent to such a provision. ■ Our fa- 
thers would not have consented to it, except as they supposed 
that slavery would soon die out, and their consent could do 
but little harm. No ! Although when that Constitution was 
made there was but one free Stale and twelve slave States, 
yet our patriot fathers really meant to make that instrument 
as favorable a-s possible to freedom. There is abundant his- 
toric evidence of this fact, and that they anticipated for the 
whole land a speedy riddance from this terrible evil ; and 
they intended that the bond of our Union should be such as 
is proper for a people entirely, nobly free. 

But even on the supposition that we ha ve agreed to rettirn 
'Gibson, of Philaildiihia. 
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llie fugitive, that does not make it right. If we hsid agreed 
a ihoiisaad times to do wrong, that does not malte it right. 
Judas agreed to betray his Master ; that did not make it right. 
Forty men once hound themselves under an oalh that they 
would neither eat nor drink till they had killed Paul ; that 
did not make murder right. The crew of a pirate-ship gen- 
erally have written articles of agreement — a "constitution ;" 
and ihey generally bind themselves by the strongest oaths 
that it is possible for men to utter, to stand by each other in 
blood and crime ; but that doos not make piracy a virtue. 

Uut now, it may be asked, what shall we do ? I answer, 
First, violence can do no good. It is not a case which calls 
for rnvolution, therefore, armed resistance to law is itself a 
moral wrong. We cannot overlhrow the Government if we 
would, and we would not if we could. Corrupt as we believe 
so many of our public acts and public men to be, still our 
Government is the best in the world. We do not wish to 
change it for any other. And the Government is solemnly 
bound lo maintain itself against all rebellion and all treason. 
The officers of Government are bound to execute this !aw — or 
resign their office. They have a right to do the latter. If 
they believe, as we do, that the law is wrong, they ought to 
do the latter. And we hope the day will come, when a man 
can not be found in a free Slate who will hold office under 
Government, if it requires him to perform this dreadful work. 
The people are already prepared highly to honor such as take 
this noble stand. It was taken the other day by a captain 
of police and watch in Boston, He has become a moral 
celebrity by so simple and just an act. 

But if any will still be officers of the United States Gov- 
ernment, they are bound to see the laws of the Government 
executed. It is periling every interest of society to resist 
them by armed force, and it can do our cause no manner of 
good. Yes, even State or City authorities are bound to fjuell 
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insurrection and riot, springing from any cause whatever. 
But as the United States Government has transcended its 
powers, and taken the honorable business of chasing fugitives 
into its own hands, contrary to the intent of the Constitution, 
we think it hut fair to leave the General Government to do 
its own chosen work. State and City governments need not 
volunteer their aid, iniless they love the employment. 

Bat some will still say, " We have sworn to support the 
Constitution." Does this mean that the Constitution is in- 
fallible, and we must not dissent from ooe of its principles or 
provisions? That Constitution sanctioned the slave-trade 
twenty years, and then our Government declared it piracy. 
Was it any less piracy during those twenty years? Was 
man-stealing a virtue during that time, and none hut saints 
engaged in it? Or, will any pretend that all the laws made 
by our Government are morally right? Have not our 
laws robbed the Indian? Have we not dheclly violated, 
time and again, the most solemn treaties made with him? 
Have we not ruthlessly torn him ffom his home, from his 
council-fires, from the graves of his ancestors, and driven 
him, at the point of the bayonet into the wilderness ? Are 
we obliged to approve of these laws, and these acts, because 
we have sworn to support the Constitution ? 

But what then, it may be asked, do you do with the " free- 
man's oath?" I answer — that oath does not bind me to sus- 
tain all the laws that it is possible for a corrupt majority in 
Congress to pass. If I take that oath at all, I must take it 
with this reservation ; — I will support that constitution and 
the laws of the land, so far as they agree with God's law. 
I cannot go one hair's breadth farther, and yet appeal to God 
for the sincerity of my heart. We "swear by the greater," 
or else an oath is good for nothing, God is above all 
Constitutions, and to be obeyed before all, or there is no 
propriety in swearing by Him, and oar oaths are a mockery. 
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